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Here's  another  quest ion-and-answer  day.    I  believe  you'll  find  a  pencil 
handy  while  you  listen  today,  because  you  may  want  to  jot  down  some  of  the  answers 
to  questions.    For  example,  you  may  want  directions  for  the  peach  butter,  which 
this  first  letter  asks  for.    If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with  your  ovm  recipe 
for  peach  butter,  and  if  you  have  some  peaches  you'd  like  to  preserve  this  way  — 
well,  I'll  talk  slowly,  and  you  can  write  down  the  recipe  worked  out  by  specialists 
at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


You  know,  fruit  butters  are  an  economical  way  to  put  up  fruit.    Some  people 
even  think  of  them  as  a  by-product  of  jelly-making.    That's  the  case  with  the  fruit 
that  makes  jelly  —  apple  or  grape,  for  example.    You  see,  you  use  for  butter  the 
pulp  left  after  you've  made  one  extraction  of  juice  for  jelly.    After  draining  off 
the  grape  juice  or  the  apple  juice  for  jelly,  put  the  pulp  that's  left  through  a 
sieve  or  a  colander  and  use  it  for  one  of  those  delicious  spicy  fruit  spreads  which 
we  call  butters.    But  we  don't  use  peaches  for  jelly,  so  for  peach  butter  you  just 
mash  the  peaches,  add  sugar,  and  cook  until  thick.    I  kno\v  a  man  who  always  looks 
back  fondly  on  the  Sunday  nights  of  his  boyhood  days.    If  you  ask  him  why,  he'll 
tell  you  that  he  remembers  the  fruit  butters  and  home-made  bread  his  mother  set 
out  for  supper. 

Well,  for  peach  butter  the  specialists  advise  using  well-ripened  freestone 
peaches.    Put  the  fruit  in  a  wire  basket.    Dip  it  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 
seconds  until  the  skin  loosens.    You  can  test  the  skin  by  lifting  a  peach  out  of 
the  water  and  rubbing  the  skin  with  two  fingers.    If  it's  loose,  dip  the  peaches  in 
cold  water.    Then  skin  and  pit  them.    How  mash  the  pulp.     If  it  seems  rather 
coarse,  put  it  through  the  sieve  or  colander.    To  each  pound  of  pulp,  add  a  half 
pound  of  sugar.    Or,  to  each  measure  of  pulp,  add  a  half  measure  of  sugar.  You 
can  also  add  the  kernels  of  several  peach  pits  for  flavor.    Cook  several  kernels, 
either  whole  or  sliced,  in  each  gallon  of  butter,  if  that  flavor  is  desired.  As 
for  the  spices,  most  people  like  a  mixture  of  a  little  cinnamon,  ginger  and  all- 
spice.   You'll  have  to  suit  your  own  taste  as  to  how  spicy  you  make  your  butter. 
Finally,  add  a  little  salt  to  the  mixture  —  to  bring  out  flavor. 

Stir  the  mixture  together.    Then  cook  it  in  a  wide  shallow  kettle.  Cook 
rapidly  to  save  color  and  flavor.    And  stir  constantly  as  you  cook.    Fruit  butter 
bums  easily  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  if  you  aren't  very  careful.    Some  people 
prevent  scorching  by  using  an  asbestos  mat  under  the  kettle.    Well,  cook  until 
the  mixture  is  thick.    Then  pour  it  boiling  hot  into  hot,   sterilized  jars  or  into 
glasses  with  air-tight  tops. 
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I  have  a  long  letter  here  with  about  a  dozen  questions  about  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables.    All  those  questions  are  fully  answered  in  the  bulletin  called 
"Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  aid  Vegetables."    So  I'm  sending  a  copy  to  the  lady 
who  did  the  inquiring.    And  I'll  also  send  you  one  if  you  write  me.    Your  friends 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  want  to  help  you  in  the  job  of  preserving  food  for 
the  winter,   so  a  postcard  will  bring  you  the  bulletin  on  drying  garden  products. 
You  can  also  have  the  bulletin  on  canning  or  the  one  on  storing  vegetables.  These 
publications  contain  scientific  information  on  these  different  subjects  and  should 
be  a  great  help  to  any  family  that  is  stocking  its  pantry  for  cold-weather  meals. 

Question  number  three  is  about  keeping  canned  goods.    A  man-of-a-f amily 
writes  to  ask  how  long  canned  goods  can  be  kept  and  still  be  safe  for  use. 

The  specialists  reply  that  properly  processed  canned  food  should  not  spoil 
with  age  at  all.    It  should  be  just  as  safe  to  eat  next  year  as  this,  provided,  of 
course,  it  has  been  properly  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  that  no  damage  has 
come  to  the  jar  or  can  which  has  allowed  spoilage  organisms  to  enter.  Sometimes 
rust  may  cause  a  leal::  in  a  tin.     Sometimes  the  rubber  on  a  glass  jar  may  deteriorate 
and  break  the  airtight  seal.    But  the  cause  of  trouble  here  is  not  age.  However, 
age  may  affect  the  flavor  and  the  color  of  canned  food.    Foods  stored  in  glass 
often  fade.    And  foods  stored  in  tin  may  acquire  a  metallic  taste  if  kept  too  long. 

ilow  here's  a  letter  from  a  city  housewife  who  says  she  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  selecting  good  sweet  corn  for  her  family.     She  would  like  some 
buying  hints  by  which  she  can  judge  quality. 

Well,  the  specialists  say  that  you  can  find  two  kinds  of  corn  in  the  markets 
—  sweet  corn  and  field  corn.    The  field  corn  is  usually  an  early-maturing  variety 
and  is  called  "roasting  ears,"  in  some  places.    This  field  corn  may  be  as  tender  as 
sweet  corn,  but  it  never  has  a  decidedly  sweet  taste. 

The  ears  of  sweet  corn  are  usually  smaller  than  those  of  field  corn  and  the 
husks  are  generally  darker  green  in  color  with  ribbon-like  ends  that  hang  free  and 
give  the  ear  a  somewhat  ragged  look.    Husks  of  field  corn  have  tapering  ends  that 
cling  closely  to  the  top  of  the  ear.    So,  if  you  like  corn  with  a  sweet  flavor, 
here  arc  some  of  the  ways  to  select  it.    Choose  the  smaller  ears  with  dark  green 
husks  that  are  ragged  at  the  end.    Uow  about  the  color  of  the  kernels.    The  color 
of  sweet  corn  may  be  either  white  or  yellow,  depending  on  the  variety.    Most  field 
corn  sold  for  cooking  is  white. 

You  can't  always  judge  quality  by  size,  for  a  slender  ear  of  corn  may  have 
just  as  much  kernel  as  a  large  coarse  ear.    The  variation  may  be  in  the  size  of  the 
cob.    If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  choosing  a  good  ear  of  corn,  choose  one  with  a 
fresh  green  husk  and  a  cob  well  filled  with  bright,  plump,  milky  kernels,  just  firm 
enough  to  offer  slight  resistance  to  pressure.    First,  look  at  the  husk.    Then  pull 
it  back  and  examine  the  kernels. 

Dry,  yellowed  or  straw-colored  husks  indicate  age  or  damage.    Corn  heats 
rapidly  when  it  is  packed  for  shipping.    And  heating  causes  this  yellowing  and  dry- 
ing out  of  the  husk  as  well  as  the  toughening,  discoloration,  loss  of  flavor,  and 
shriveling  of  the  kernels.    It's  most  important  that  corn  be  very  fresh  or  be  kept 
cold,  if  it  is  to  be  tender  and  have  a  sweet  fresh  taste.    Cook  corn  as  soon  as 
possible  after  picking.    If  it  must  stand  at  all,  better  keep  it  in  the  refrigera- 
tor.        Avoid  ears  that  are  too  young  as  well  as  too  old.    The  kernels  of 
immature  corn  are  too  small  and  soft  and  lack  flavor  when  cooked.    One  more  point. 
This  is  about  corn  damaged  by  worms.    If  the  injury  is  only  at  the  tip,  you  can  cut 
off  this  part  without  wasting  much  of  the  ear.    But  if  the  worms  have  settled 
along  the  side  of  the  ear,  the  ear  isn't  a  good  buy.    The  way  to  find  worm  injury 
is  to  pull  back  the  husk.  » »» 


